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JURISPRUDENCE AS A PHILOSOPHICAL DISCIPLINE? 


HE philosophy of law has been an integral part of the great 
philosophical systems; but in common with other special fields 
of philosophy, such as the philosophy of history, it is now with us 
fallen into utter neglect.2 While general interest in it can be re- - 
vived only by constructive work, which will demonstrate that this 
ancient field can still be cultivated to bear a rich harvest, the aim of 
this paper is to remove some of the ground on which the prevailing 
apathy in regard to this subject seems to be based. 

First, let us consider the view that law is a special field requiring 
technical knowledge, and that only the lawyer can deal with it. 
This is an objection which can be brought also against the philos- 
ophy of nature, and yet many of us feel that the philosophy of na- 
ture is a legitimate field of inquiry for others as well as for technical 
physicists,—witness our courses on the philosophy of nature, phi- 
losophy of evolution, ete. Then again in all of our colleges phi- 
losophers teach ethics. Are we ready to admit that a man need have 
no special knowledge of the world to teach ethics? A philosophy of 
law is an indispensable part of any system of social ethics; and it 
may well be that a good deal of the futility of modern ethies-teaching 
is due to its separation from what used to be called natural law. In- 
dividual ethics seems to treat terms apart from their relations. 
There can be no doubt, at any rate, that the significance of most eth- 
ical issues becomes apparent only if they are writ large and made 
principles of social legislation. 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, New York, 
December, 1912. 

?I am referring only to the Anglo-American situation, and more particularly 
to the latter. In Scotland and Italy the philosophy of law has always maintained 
itself, and in Germany and France there is to-day a vigorous revival of interest 
in this subject led by such men as Stammler, Joseph Kohler, Tarde, Charmont, 
and Saleilles. See Vol. II. of Berolzheimer’s ‘‘Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilos- 
ophie ’’ (now translated in the Continental Legal Philosophy series under the 


title, ‘‘The World’s Legal Philosophies’’). Cf. Professor Pound, Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. XXV., pages 147-168. 
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There are signs, however, that if the prevailing tendency con- 
tinues, ethics will soon cease to be a philosophical study and will be 
abandoned to the department of sociology, anthropology, or perhaps 
history. It becomes, therefore, necessary to reckon with this prevail- 
ing attitude which would restrict philosophy to such formal prob- 
lems as the relation of mind or thought to reality. 

The view that philosophy must keep its skirts clean of any contact 
with the matters of fact treated in the empirical sciences is one that 
the most modern schools share with the older Hegelians. But 
whereas the Hegelians, in their endeavor after a comprehensive ra- 
tional system, went on to survey all the fields of human interest, and 
under the guise of deduction frequently brought forth a good deal 
of fruitful generalization or insight, the modern tendency has been 
eliminating all concrete material issues from philosophy, and has re- 
duced it to a purely formal discipline intended to give us a formal 
definition of reality.® 

This modern attitude, I have tried to show elsewhere,‘ grows out 
of the division of labor in our American universities, and the re- 
quirements of academic courtesy. But as nature, according to Fres- 
nel, does not care about our analytic difficulties, it may be that the 
universe does not run entirely for the convenience of academic ad- 
ministration. Be that as it may, it can, I think, be shown that, even 
from the narrowest conception of philosophy, the philosophy of law 
is still extremely useful, and that an acquaintance with general juris- 
prudence would enrich our discussion and teaching of logic, epistem- 
ology, and metaphysics. 

To begin with, it might be shown that many chapters in the his- 
tory of philosophy are unintelligible without a knowledge of the 
philosophy of law. Such are, for instance, the Aristotelian and 
Stoic conceptions of nature and its laws, the complexion of the Leib- 
nizian monadology, or the doctrine of the Summum Bonum in Kant. 
But this would require treatment beyond the limits of this paper. I 
must confine myself to more obvious points. 

A. Logic.—In spite of centuries of complaints of the futility of 
formal logic, there seems to be no tendency to give it up,—not even 
on the part of its most aggressive critics like Mr. Schiller. How then 
can we enrich it? 

Now the law is the only social institution that is mainly a deduc- 
tive system, or employs predominantly the logic of subsumption. 
Instead, therefore, of using such elementary biologic propositions as 
‘‘all men are mortal’’ it would seem that we could use more signifi- 
cant material from the realm of jurisprudence. The laws of evidence 


* Philosophical Review, Vol. XII., pages 370 ff. 
‘This JOURNAL, Vol. VII., pages 401 ff. 
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are supposed by Mill to be of the essence of logic, but neither Mill 
nor any other logician has thought it worth while to examine the field 
of jurisprudence to see how the laws of evidence have actually been 
worked out under the pressure of life’s demands. I venture to think 
that few logicians would find themselves unenlightened by the read- 
ing of Thayer’s ‘‘Preliminary Treatise on Evidence’’ and his ac- 
count of the genesis of our modern rational system of legal proof. 
Any one who is inclined to belittle the importance of definition in a 
deductive system will be surprised to learn how many actual transac- 
tions of daily life depend on the definition of such terms as posses- 
sion or person. Even such a time-worn, threadbare topic as the log- 
ical formation of concepts receives new vigor and importance when 
applied to the legal field by such writers as Korkunov.® 

B. Epistemology and Metaphysics——Consider how much would 
our controversy over the nature of truth have been enriched if, in- 
stead of our easy dichotomous division of propositions into the true 
and false, we had taken notice of what lawyers eall legal fictions. 
Such propositions occur, for instance, when we say that the consti- 
tution is the will of the people, or that the judges simply declare and 
never make the law, or when we say that the innocent purchaser of 
a chattel subject to mortgage has had notice of this fact if only the 
mortgage is duly recorded. These propositions like the statement of 
the actor, ‘‘I am thy father’s spirit,’’ are not adequately character- 
ized when we say merely that they are true or that they are false. 
To distinguish the sense in which they may be said to be true from 
the sense in which they are undoubtedly false, is a significant in- 
quiry which seems to me to throw a great deal of light on the central 
problem of the new realism, viz., the problem of the categories. The 
study of these fictions also throws light on the nature of such scien- 
tific hypotheses as those of the ether. It is curious that the only two 
writers who have considered fictions, Vaihinger in his ‘‘ Philosophie 
des Als Ob’’ and Von Meinong in his book on Annahmen, have both 
failed to treat of the logic of legal fictions. 

We hear a good deal nowadays about intellectualism and anti- 
intellectualism, and I am not sure that I understand the precise point 
at issue. But if intellectualism means the tendency to reify or 
hypostatize relational concepts, 7. e., treat all concepts as of unchange- 
able entities which are independent of any context into which they 
enter, then there is no field which better illustrates the trouble with 
this vicious kind of intellectualism than the field of law. 

The end of law, the administration of justice, can not be accom- 
plished by empiricism, 7. e., by letting the judge decide each case on 
its merits. Such a hand-to-mouth existence will not do; for people 


5 Korkunov, ‘‘General Theory of Law,’’ section 64. 
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must know with some degree of certainty beforehand what they may 
and what they may not do. Hence judges or magistrates must, even 
in the absence of legislation, be bound by rules, so as to eliminate as 
far as possible the personal equation and make the law uniform, defi- 
nite, and certain. This requirement that the law should be rational, 
4. €., deducible from established principles, compels the law to as- 
sume the form of a deductive science. But this deduction soon be- 
comes an end in itself and is frequently pursued in flagrant contra- 
diction with the ends of justice. Thus there results what Professor 
Pound has called mechanical jurisprudence, 7. e., a jurisprudence in 
which deductions are made from concepts without taking into ac- 
count the question whether changing conditions have made them no 
longer applicable. A distinguished jurist, Windscheid, speaks of ‘‘the 
ancient, never-ending dream that there is a peculiar rigid and un- 
changeable body of legal rules which follow from pure reason and 
are necessary for all times and all places.’’*® It is this false intellec- 
tualism which under the guise of natural rights is in the United 
States to-day stifling all progressive social legislation.’ 

The most cogent argument for pragmatism or instrumentalism 
that I know of (I speak as a friend, not as a member of the family) 
is an article by Professor Pound.? Professor Pound does not seem to 
know of any pragmatists in Columbia University, and the JoURNAL 
oF PHILOSOPHY, published in the same University, seems never to 
have noticed this or any other article of Professor Pound—a signifi- 
cant comment on the efficiency of our modern university organiza- 
tion in the making of knowledge communicable. 

While law thus forcibly and vividly illustrates the dangers of 
intellectualism, the philosophy of law even more than the philosophy 
of mathematics will prove a corrective to that myopic and stingy 
empiricism, or sensationalism, which can not conceive anything to be 
real except sensible entities that have a position in time and space. 
The slightest reflection on the nature of legal rights or obligations, 
our debts, or our property if we have any, will show that these are 
real in any sense in which the word real is worth anything. The 

* Rectoral Address, page 7. : 

*That this vice is not exclusively modern may be seen from Aristotle’s 
‘*Polities.’’ According to the Greek law if a plaintiff claimed 20 mine when 
but 18 were proved to be due him, there was no course but to find for the 
defendant. The proposal of Hippodamus, ‘‘a strange man,’’ to correct this 
and allow a verdict for the amount proved due, does not meet with the approval 
of Aristotle, who adds the following gem of intellectualism: ‘‘A judge who 
votes acquittal decides, not that the defendant owes nothing, but that he does 
not owe the twenty mine claimed.’’ (‘‘Pol.,’’ II., 8. 1268 B 15.) 

The only answer to this kind of intellectualism is to be found in legal 
history. See Ames, Harvard Law Review, Vol. XXII., page 97. 

8¢“Mechanical Jurisprudence,’’ Columbia Law Review of 1908. 
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contingent right of the shareholder to receive a dividend, if there 
will be one, may in the open market fetch more than the chairs, 
desks, tables, or bedposts which seem to be all the furniture at the 
philosopher’s disposal. | 

These possible services of jurisprudence to philosophy may seem 
trifling; but is not a purely formal philosophy—O tell it not to the 
Philistines—a magnificent piece of trifling? The sense of it must 
come to all of us who receive students fresh from some laboratory 
exercise or from a heated discussion in political science and set them 
to solve the problem of the ‘‘real chair.’’ I do not mean to belittle 
the importance of the patient scientific work which is now being 
done on these formal or lagical problems. On the contrary, I regard 
it as of no less importance than any of the researches carried on to- 
day in the physical or social sciences; for philosophy has always been 
the intellectual instrument-maker for the sciences, or at any rate the 
sharpener of the weapons used in all intellectual combat. But the 
sharpener of tools can not carry on his business without some knowl- 
edge of the uses to which the tools are put; or to put it in more 
orthodox language, the analytic work of examining and criticizing 
fundamental concepts and methods of science can not be carried on 
without a Weltanschauung or at least a system of values; and in any 
Weltanschauung or system of values the philosophy of law must be 
an integral part. 

There seems to be a widespread conviction to-day that philos- 
ophy ean at best be only a reflection on the world and by no possibil- 
ity an instrument for its reform or transformation. In the oft-quoted 
words of Hegel, ‘‘Philosophy can not teach the world what it ought 
to be. It comes too late for that... . The owl of Minerva takes its 
flight only when the shades of night are gathering.’’® The history of 
the Hegelian philosophy itself is the best disproof of this view. For 
under the form of Marxian economies, or economic history, the Hegel- 
ian dialectic has, for good or for evil, been the most powerful influ- 
ence in the political life of the last fifty years, just as Benthamite 
individualism was the most powerful influence in shaping English 
law and legislation of the nineteenth century.’® 

I confess I-never realized the significance of Comtean positivism 
until lately, when in reading the history of Mexico and of other 
Latin-American countries I had occasion to learn the extent to which 
the conflict between scholasticism and positivism had been carried 
into the educational, legal, and political life of those countries." 

® Hegel, ‘‘ Philosophy of Right’’ (tr. Dyde), page xxx. 

See Wilson, ‘‘The History of Modern English Law,’’ and Dicey, ‘‘ Law 
and Public Opinion in England.’’ 


“For bibliographic references, see Valverde Tellez, ‘‘ Bibliografia Filoséfica 
Mexicana.’’ 
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Everyone here present, I presume, is generally acquainted with 
the history of the Aristotelian and Stoic doctrine of natural law, how 
it was carried into Roman law and used to mitigate the rigor of 
slavery, how it became the intellectual weapon of the people against 
the claims of popes and emperors, how in the hands of Grotius it 
proved a powerful instrument for the mitigation of the barbarities 
of war, or in the hands of American judges has become a powerful 
influence for the defense of property against the claims of society or 
of the working classes.'* 

To the objection which will of course be made, that ideas have no 
real influence in social development, that they are merely the clothes 
in which the dominant interests array themselves, I can only answer 
dogmatically that this narrow economic interpretation of history il- 
lustrates Professor Perry’s fallacy of exclusive particularity. Be- 
cause economic forces do undoubtedly have a large share in deter- 
mining history it does not follow that everything else is uninfluen- 
tial. One can easily point out instances in the law of trusts or part- 
nerships where judges have been influenced by tradition, sentiment, 
or the exigencies of a received system even against the interests of the 
class which they represent.** The American doctrine of the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, or of government by three coordinate 
branches, is to-day the bulwark of our economically regnant classes, 
but it originated as a matter of fact in certain logical considerations 
in Aristotle and was copied into the American Constitution, not be- 
cause of any class interests, but because of the ‘‘imposing’’ character 
of the learning in Montesquieu’s book on the ‘‘Spirit of Laws.’’ 

In our reaction against the old despotic claim of philosophy as the 
absolute ruler and dictator to all human investigations, we have gone 
to the other extreme and have put it in the position of a useless ser- 
vant. To this servile period of philosophy there must succeed a 
period of genuine cooperation between philosophy and the special 
sciences. This cooperation is becoming easier because the various 
sciences are beginning to outgrow their juvenile fear of philosophy, 
and are no longer so effectively frightened by the bogey of metaphys- 
ics. This is happening not only in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and biology,—witness Russell, Poincaré, Duhem, Ostwald, Driesch, 
ete.—but also in jurisprudence. 

When, under the influence of British empiricism, conscious phi- 
losophy of law was almost ridiculed out of existence, the door was 
left open for the antiquated individualistic natural rights philos- 

2 On the history and influence of ‘‘natural law,’’ see Pollock, ‘‘The Expan- 
sion of the Common Law,’’ lect. 4, and Journal of the Society for Comparative 
Legislation, 1900, pages 418 ff. Under the form of the jus gentium it occurs 


even in Bracton. (De Legibus, etc., lib. I., ch. 2, fol. 9a.) 
% See Pound, Harvard Law Review, Vol. XXV., pages 166-168. 
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ophy of the eighteenth century, as embodied in text-books like Black- 
stone. As narrow empiricism always terminates in vicious intellec- 
tualism, so the pseudo-philosophy of Blackstone with its ante-evolu- 
tionary view of society and of an unalterable standard of justice, has 
gained sway over the minds of our lawyers and judges, with the re- 
sult of making our administration of justice a national scandal. 

Through the efforts of thoughtful jurists like Professors Wig- 
more, Pound, and others, the American Association of Law Schools 
at its annual meeting in 1910 officially recognized the necessity of a 
conscious philosophy of law as a way out of the impasse into which 
we have got by pseudo-intellectualism and the empirical manipula- 
tion of cases. The committee appointed by that Association, finding 
no English or American philosophy of law, has planned to translate 
a series of important continental works on this subject; and four 
volumes have already been published. In their general preface the 
committee begins with the Platonic dictum, ‘‘Until either philos- 
ophers become kings or kings philosophers states will never succeed 
in remedying their shortcomings.’’ ‘‘And if,’’ continue these law- 
yers, ‘‘he was loath to give forth this view, because as he admitted it 
might sink him beneath the waters of laughter and ridicule, so to-day 
among us it would doubtless resound in folly if we sought to apply 
it again in our own field of state life, and to assert that philosophers 
must become lawyers or lawyers philosophers, if our law is ever to be 
advanced into its perfect workings. And yet there is hope, as there 
is need among us to-day, of some such transformation.”’ 

‘*Without some fundamental basis of action, or theory of ends, 
all legislation and judicial interpretation are reduced to an anarchy 
of uncertainty. It is like mathematics without fundamental defini- 
tions and axioms. Amid such conditions no legal demonstration can 
be fixed even for a moment. . . . Even the phenomenon of experi- 
mental legislation, which is peculiar to Anglo-American countries, 
can not successfully ignore the necessity of having social ends”’ (p.v). 

To cooperate with the American Association of Law Schools in 
this essential task of philosophy, to examine anew the problem of 
social ends in relation to law and morals and the life of civilization, 
would, I believe, be one of the most effective services which our Asso- 
ciation can render to our national life as well as to the vitality of 
philosophic study. This will undoubtedly mean our taking up em- 
pirical facts which we have regarded as belonging to alien fields. 
But it is precisely this readiness to take up facts from alien fields 
that has made the various physical sciences fruitful. Perhaps phi- 
losophy is the only profession that has not lately been raising its 
standard of prerequisite general knowledge. We have been directing 
our efforts almost exclusively to the refinement of our methods, but 
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it seems to me we need also the introduction of new material. The 
vitality of philosophy can not continue if it adheres to the ideal of a 
monastic or sterile celibacy, but rather 

‘¢All the past of Time reveals 


A bridal dawn of thunder peals 
Wherever Thought hath wedded Fact.’’ 


Morris R. CoHEN. 
COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





THE DEFINITION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


HE definition of consciousness is one of the questions that will 
not down. For philosophical theory it is a sort of shibboleth ; 
in psychology it is a ghost that walks at the most inopportune 
moments, however carefully it may have been buried underneath 
our working hypotheses and methodological postulates. There is 
perhaps no more reliable indication that a profound change is taking 
place in our philosophical attitude and modes of thought than the 
persistent endeavors to formulate a definition of consciousness. In 
view of the fact that the question is of a fundamental character and 
that general opinion regarding it is in a state of flux, no apology 
seems to be necessary for making another attempt at clear thinking 
on this difficult topic. 

In the interests of brevity I shall adopt at the outset the assump- 
tion of naive realism that things exist at times when they are not 
objects for any finite consciousness. The suggestion lies close at 
hand that the nature of consciousness will be revealed by a com- 
parison of things as they are when not experienced with things as 
they are when presented to consciousness. But, as Berkeley pointed 
out long ago, all the choir of heaven and furniture of earth is idea 
the moment such a comparison is attempted. While this does not 
prove that all existence is mental, it does indicate a difficulty of 
procedure which must be kept in view at all stages, if our inquiry 

‘is to bear fruit. The difficulty is simply that we can not set down 
side by side the experienced and the non-experienced, in order to 
take stock of the difference between the two. That this is done sur- 
reptitiously in many of the definitions of consciousness which have 
been put forth, there is good reason to believe. Theology and epis- 
temology have conspired to induce a habit of mind which shuts us 
in to the notion of consciousness as a mechanical, detachable entity. 
While the doctrine that consciousness is a peculiar kind of existence, 
alongside of, yet ‘‘separated by the whole diameter of being’’ from 
physical reality is rapidly passing into history, the mode of thinking 
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of which this doctrine is the expression is with us yet, a mute witness 
to the discrepancy between what we believe and what we think we 
believe. 

This limitation of procedure constitutes the problem of con- 
sciousness a peculiar puzzle. Whether we identify consciousness 
with the entire field of what we experience or with some specifiable 
element within this field, we seem to encounter an insuperable diffi- 
eulty. If the whole situation is to be called consciousness, the 
‘‘object’’ or ‘‘real’’ must necessarily lie beyond, and must by defini- 
tion remain inaccessible. On the other hand, if consciousness is 
restricted to some element within the field, so that the distinction 
between consciousness and object falls within the experienced situa- 
tion, we have at once the difficulty that consciousness and object are 
never given in separation from each other. The difference between 
‘*in’’ eonsciousness and ‘‘out’’ of consciousness must be recognized 
and in some way the two must be compared with each other. But 
the comparing must be done within the conscious field. How to go 
beyond consciousness without going beyond it is the embarrassing 
question. From this familiar blind alley, filled with the débris of 
discarded epistemological theory, there seems to be no possibility of 
escape. 

It seems, then, that our analysis must be confined to the experi- 
ential situation and that this cireumstance precludes in advance the 
possibility of finding @ consciousness at all. As a matter cf fact, 
the work done here has been peculiarly barren of results, so far as a 
consciousness an sich is concerned, although it may lead, and has led, 
to a wealth of material of a biological and psychological kind. 
Instead of consciousness, we find ourselves dealing with reactions of 
an adaptive sort, instinctive, habitual, and intelligent or experi- 
mental. We learn little that is unequivocally consciousness as dis- 
tinct from things, but we learn much about stimulus and response, 
about attention and habit, about conflict and adjustment. It is not 
difficult, therefore, to understand and sympathize with the tendency 
to regard the problem of consciousness as a pseudo-problem and to 
identify consciousness frankly with a type of behavior. 

Such identification, however, has undeniably the appearance of 
paradox. Apparently the original question has been permitted to 
disappear from view. After all, the difficulties of the question are 
no justification, as the German saying is, for pouring out the baby 
with the bath. The identification of consciousness with behavior 
looks like playing with words. If it is to justify itself, the behavior 
in question is not to be interpreted as a set of muscular contractions, 
but must be construed in such a way as to include a relationship to 
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things. A watch, for example, may be studied in a variety of ways, 
but until it is studied with reference to its function of keeping time, 
many things pertaining to the ‘‘behavior’’ of the watch necessarily 
escape us. Certain adaptations of part to part in the mechanism 
appear only when considered in relation to cosmic processes which 
go on outside the watch. Similarly the behavior of the body which 
is identified with consciousness must be brought into relation with 
facts pertaining to the object! of which there is consciousness, or the 
identification is nonsense. But if this be the case, the body is no 
more important for the comprehension of consciousness than the 
object, and the possibility suggests itself that consciousness may be 
defined as readily in terms of the object as in terms of the organism. 
Granted that both are necessary for an understanding of the nature 
of consciousness, a definition that indicates the part played by the 
object is likely to be the less paradoxical, as also to bring out with 
greater clearness what is distinctive in this point of view. 

The conditions of our problem have now been determined. A 
definition of consciousness must be based on an analysis of what is 
experienced; not on a comparison of the experienced with the unex- 
perienced. In other words, consciousness must not be regarded as a 
distinct entity or kind of existence, for this implies that the nature 
of consciousness is to be ascertained by a comparison of presence and 
absence on the part of this entity. This is a procedure that is con- 
demned by the whole history of the subject. Secondly, the definition 
must take its clue from the relationship of bodily organism and 
object, a relationship in which the changes of the organism are 
properly correlated with certain corresponding changes on the part 
of the object. 

These conditions at once precipitate a difficulty. That objects 
as perceived, for example, vary with certain changes of the body is 
too trite a matter to be argued; every case of opening and closing 
the eyes or of shifting the point of view is an illustration of the fact. 
These changes, however, are not supposed to be changes in the object, 
but in our perceptions of them. That is, the same object is found 
to have different qualities under different conditions, but this does 
not tell us what changes in the object are correlated with the bodily 
behavior which is involved in consciousness. The perceived qualities 
vary in the sense that we have different perceptions of the objects; 
they do not seem to vary in the sense that the objects themselves are 
to be regarded as in a state of flux and varying concomitantly with 
the changes in the perceiving body. The object is supposed to be 
fixed, and the changes which occur, in so far as they relate to per- 


*The word object, it may be noted, is used here as equivalent to the entire 
situation or complex. 
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ception, are attributed to changes in the relation of the body to the 
object, not to changes in the object itself. 

At this point the suspicious reader will perhaps anticipate a 
metaphysical dissertation on fixity and change in objects. My pur- 
pose, however, is rather to direct attention to a peculiarity of objects 
which furnishes empirical evidence that the notion of fixity rests on 
an abstraction. This peculiarity we find discussed in our psychol- 
ogies under the heading of the ‘‘margin’’ or the ‘‘fringe’’ of con- 
sciousness. ‘‘Every definite image in the mind,’’ says James, ‘‘is 
steeped and dyed in the free water that flows round it. With it goes 
the sense of its relations, near and remote, the dying echo of whence 
it came to us, the dawning sense of whither it is to lead. The signifi- 
cance, the value, of the image is all in this halo or penumbra that 
surrounds and escorts it—or rather that is fused into one with it 
and has become bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh; leaving it, it 
is true, an image of the same thing it was before, but making it an 
image of that thing newly taken and freshly understood.’’ ? 

In his discussion of this topic James says that it is ‘‘the rein- 
statement of the vague to its proper place in our mental life which 
I am so anxious to press on the attention.’’* All experiences have 
their focus and margin, hence the vague pervades the whole of our 
mental life. It should be noted, however, that these experiences are 
vague, not in themselves, but with reference to their leadings or 
implications. When seen in retrospect, this peculiar, mode of being 
may be construed as tendencies, premonitions, nascent images, ete., 
but it is only with reference to some standpoint other than itself 
that it can be called vague. While it is true tht psychologists 
have frequently attempted to reduce the fringe to gnsory material 
of various kinds, it seems to be reasonably evident thgit these sensory 
elements merely repeat the situation, unless we briog the regress to 
an end by postulating elements which are neither experienced nor 
experienceable. We seem, therefore, forced to the cnelusion that in 
order to give a consistent interpretation to objects, it is necessary to 
ascribe to them a character which, apart from the goal to which it 
leads or the function which it performs, escapes formulation and 
defies description. If objects are fixed with reference to our per- 
ceptions, this indescribable character becomes an ultimate fact, which 
can not be brought into relation with other facts. In this case the 
attempt to define consciousness appears to be hopeless. If, however, 
we construe it in terms of process and function, the way seems open 
to interpret consciousness as a correlation between bodily processes 
and changes in the object. 


2<¢Psychology,’’ Vol. I., page 255. 
* Ibid., page 254. 
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According to this view, the reason why consciousness presents a 
problem of such peculiar difficulty is that we ordinarily approach it 
with false preconceptions regarding the nature of experience. If we 
fail to utilize that phase or character of things which consists wholly 
in this peculiar, dynamic relationship to other things, the problem 
is apparently insoluble. Our analysis in this case finds objects of 
various kinds, but never consciousness. We come upon physical 
things, images, concepts, pains, and desires in endless variety, but 
throughout we are harassed by the knowledge that these are objects 
of which we are conscious, and not the consciousness that we seek. 
If we then put in an awareness as an additional element or constit- 
uent, it is merely in order to meet this demand for a consciousness, 
and not in response to a mandate from introspection or to the 
requirements of theoretical consistency. The puzzles and contradic- 
tions which result, whether we leave out consciousness altogether or 
place it in mechanical juxtaposition to its objects, are impressive 
evidence that there is an error in the starting-point. We have left 
out what James calls the ‘‘continuity of consciousness,’’ or the 
‘*fringe’’; by which expressions he means to designate a peculiar 
character of objects, which invariably slips through our fingers when 
we attempt to lay hold of it in description. 

That a correlation exists between this ‘‘total character’’ of 
objects and physical responses, there seems to be no good reason to 
doubt. James’s brilliant presentation of the fringe, it will be re- 
membered, includes a discussion of cerebral conditions. This cor- 
relation takes the form of behavior, if we adopt the view that the 
function of the brain is simply to coordinate response. Since this 
‘total character’’ of objects with which the behavior is correlated is 
in the nature of a reference or relationship that faces the future, the 
behavior in question differs from other forms of behavior in that it 
is intelligent and not mechanical. Moreover, this total character 
or fringe has endless shadings and is never twice the same; from 
which we may infer that the correlated behavior is not determined 
by fixed connections in the nervous system, but makes its appear- 
ance at the point where instinct and pure habit are inadequate. 
Consciousness, then, has to do with this particular correlation; it is 
guidance or control through this peculiar foreshortening or ‘‘impli- 
cation’’; or to put it more briefly, albeit metaphorically, conscious- 
ness is the margin or fringe. 

If we thus identify consciousness with the fringe, however, it 
must not be overlooked that the entire significance of the contention 
rests on the view that the fringe is not a detachable appendage, is 
not even something other than the object to which it belongs, but is 
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a purely metaphorical designation for the ‘‘total character’’ pre- 
viously discussed.* It appears, moreover, that what James says about 
the knower or the ‘‘ passing thought’’ is of fairly direct application to 
consciousness. We may say of consciousness that its present moment 
is the darkest in the whole series, that it is always the knower, and 
not the known, that it is born an owner and dies owned—provided 
that these statements be construed with reference to this peculiar 
relationship of the present object to other objects. James’s own 
theory of consciousness, which identifies consciousness with objects 
in so far as they appear in a certain context or setting, is open to 
criticism on the ground that it leaves this total character of objects 
altogether out of account. It distinguishes physical and psychical, 
a distinction which does not concern the character of things as media- 
ting future experiences, but it does not distinguish consciousness 
and object. If we identify the two distinctions, we are unable to 
correlate consciousness with a type of behavior, and we have no 
explanation of the fact that we are as much conscious of the phys- 
ical as of the psychical. As Woodbridge says, ‘‘The differentiation 
simply divides the field of consciousness into two parts, but does not 
isolate a separate field in which alone consciousness is found. Phys- 
ical objects just as much as personal histories may be objects in 
consciousness. . . . The differentiation in question thus appears 
simply to reveal between our objects one of the distinctions of which 
we are conscious.’’ 5 

This view of consciousness may be harmonized, as a little refiec- 
tion will show, with Woodbridge’s definition of consciousness as 
meaning. But in order to harmonize the two, it is necessary to 
interpret meaning in such a way as to avoid the objection that mean- 
ing ‘‘would seem to be the relation characteristic of discursive con- 
sciousness rather than consciousness in general.’’® Meaning taken 
in a discursive sense is as much object as anything else. We are 

“It is evident that if consciousness be identified with the fringe, %. e., with 
a relationship of things to something in the future, a relationship which is 
organic and vital to things and yet distinctive of the situations in which they 
occur, the term object, when used as contrasted with consciousness, and not as 
inclusive of the fringe, must be defined more narrowly. This is not the occasion 
to enlarge on this topic, but it may be suggested that the ‘‘object,’’ in this 
case, corresponds to the focus, as distinct from the margin. It is a name for 
the ‘‘restingplaces’’ or the ‘‘ substantive parts’’; it designates both the terminus 
@ quo and the terminus ad quem of the experiential flux. Or we may say that 
the object properly designates the factor of control in the experiential flux, 
whereas the fringe designates the factor of control with respect to the bodily 
organism. 

5 JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, Vol. II., page 124, 1905. Italics mine. 

* Perry, ‘‘Present Philosophical Tendencies,’’ page 278. 
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conscious of meanings as we are conscious of other things. The dis- 
cursive sense, it seems, is precisely the sense in which the word is 
not to be taken, if the definition is to prove itself tenable; and for 
this reason the use of the term in the definition is a matter of doubt- 
ful propriety. But this is primarily a matter of words. Conscious- 
ness is a kind of implication; it is an aspect or mode of objects which, 
when viewed retrospectively and in terms of its temporal culmina- 
tion or realization, may be called a form of connection among objects, 
a connection by way of representation or meaning. If we distin- 
guish, as Woodbridge does, between objects and consciousness, it 
would seem to follow that meaning as known, as an object, is not the 
meaning that is intended when consciousness is defined as meaning. 

A word or two may be added with reference to the realistic defi- 
nition of consciousness as a form of togetherness or unique grouping 
of objects. Those who advance this definition seem to place the 
principle of grouping more or less explicitly in the relation of the 
experiential complex to the bodily organism. So far we can agree. 
The definition fails, however, to give any clue to the nature of that 
relation. It does not select a specific character or aspect of objects 
with which to correlate organic response, and unless this is done the 
eriterion has significance only when applied from the outside and 
through the agency of a bystander. What is needed is a specific 
kind of response which can be contrasted with other kinds and can 
be properly correlated with objects. In order to do this, however, 
we must reinterpret objects and endow them with a character the 
significance of which realism is wont to ignore. 

If the view here presented is a defensible interpretation, we are 
enabled to treat consciousness as a correlation and to deal with it 
wholly in experiential terms. We can explain why consciousness is 
so unobtrusive, and also in what sense it may be experienced. The 
total character or fringe is easily made object—and thus endowed 
with a fringe of its own—if we take a situation where we are con- 
fronted with some difficulty, such as recalling a forgotten name. 
We find ourselves here with a gap that ‘‘swims in a felt fringe of 
relations,’’ an ‘‘aching gap,’’ and the peculiar, evanescent sense of 
something which almost is and yet is not. Similarly, when we intro- 
spect for the self we come upon a ‘‘warmth and intimacy’’ which 
tantalizes and baffles us until it resolves itself into the feeling of 
certain bodily adjustments. In still another type of situation, when 
the observer is peacefully aware that he is conscious of an object, the 
total character or fringe has an undeveloped implication pertaining 
to various relations between the object and the body, such as the 
effect of closing the eyes, shifting the point of view, ete. And finally 
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we may say that to distinguish between consciousness and object, or 
to recognize that an object existed prior to our experience of it, is 
not to assume a comparison between the experienced and the unex- 
perienced, but is to deal with the ‘‘meaning’’ of things, a meaning 
which must be construed in terms of the fringe on the one hand and 
of bodily control on the other. 

As was intimated previously, the significance of this treatment 
of consciousness lies in the interpretation which it gives to experi- 
ence. The pragmatic movement of our day is, above all, an attempt 
to reinterpret philosophic problems in the light of this conception. 
It holds out the hope that many difficulties which so far have re- 
sisted explanation will be overcome when approached from this new 
standpoint. 


B. H. Bove. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





INTERESTING THEOREMS IN SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


WO propositions in the algebra of implication or ‘‘caleulus of 
propositions’’ have been much discussed. They are: ‘‘A false 
proposition implies any proposition,’’ and ‘‘A true proposition is 
implied by any proposition.’’ These theorems have been hailed as 
discoveries and repudiated as absurdities. But on all sides the im- 
pression seems to prevail that these two are sui generis in the algebra. 
For this reason, it may be worth while to present a partial list of 
propositions which are of the same kind, involve the same principles, 
and can be proved from the same assumptions. Comparatively few 
such theorems have been printed, but their number is apparently 
infinite. Reference, following the proposition, indicates those given 
in ‘‘Principia Mathematica.’’* 

1. g>(pdq) (2:02). A true proposition is implied by any 
proposition. 

2. ~pa(prq) (2:21). A false proposition implies any prop- 
osition. 

3. p2>(~prq) (2:24). If p is true, then not-p implies any 
proposition. 

*The notation is that of ‘‘Principia Mathematica’’ with some modifica- 
tions. p, q, r represent propositions, - symbolizes ‘‘implies.’’ —~, placed 
before a letter or expression, is the sign of negation. ~p may be read ‘‘not-p’’ 
or ‘‘p is false.’’ Similarly p may be read as written or as ‘‘p is true.’’ The 
product pq means ‘‘p and q are both true’’; ~p~gq, ‘‘p and q are both 
false,’’ etc. + is the sign of disjunction. p-+q is read ‘‘either p is true or 
q is true.’’ For the sake of clearness, I render the main implication sign in 
each theorem by ‘‘if ... then,’’ subordinate implications by ‘‘ implies.’’ 
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4, ~(prq)>2>(~prq) ( 2:5). If p does not imply q, then 
not-p implies q. 

5. ~ (p2q) 2 (pa~q) (%2:51). If p does not imply q, then 
p implies not-q. 

6. ~ (p2q)2(~pra—~4q) (2:52; misprinted, note proof). If 
does not imply q, then not-p implies not-q. 

7. ~(prq)>(q>p) (42:521). If p does not imply gq, then q 
implies p. 

8. ~ (praq)>p. If p does not imply q, then p is true. 

9. ~(p2q)>2>~q. If p does not imply gq, then q is false. 8 
and 9 are even more startling than 1 and 2, from which they are 
proved by the rule (p>q) 2 (~q>a~ p). 

10. ~ (paq)>p~q. If p does not imply q, then p is true and 
q false. 

1l. pga (poq). (*3-4). If p and q are both true, then p im- 
plies q. 

12. pqa(q>p). If p and q are both true, then q implies p. 

13. pga (~prq). If pandq are both true, then not-p implies q. 

14. pga (~qo2p). Ifpand q are both true, then not-q implies p. 

15. ~p~q2>(prq). If p and gq are both false, then p im- 
plies q. 

16. ~p~qoa(q>p). If p and q are both false, then q im- 
plies p. 

17. ~p~qra(poa~q). If p and gq are both false, then p im- 
plies not-q. 

18. ~p~qr(qoa~p). If p and q are both false, then q im- 
plies not-p. 

19. ~pq>(prq). If p is false and q true, then p implies q. 

20. ~pq>a(pa~q). If p is false and q true, then p implies 
not-q. 

21. ~pqa(~qra~p). If pis false and q true, then not-q im- 
plies not-p. 

22. ~ (p+q)>(prq). If it is false that ‘‘either p is true or 
q is true,’’ then p implies q. 

In 22 the ~ p ~ q of 15 is replaced by its equivalent, ~ (p+ q). 
Three more such theorems result from a similar substitution in 16, 
17, and 18. 

23. ~(~p+~q)>(prq). If it is false that ‘‘either p is 
false or q is false,’’ then p implies q. 

23 results from substituting ~ (~ p+ ~q) for pqin1l. Three 
more theorems result from a similar substitution in 12, 13, and 14. 

24. ~(~pitq)>a(~prq). If it is false that ‘‘either p is 
false or q is true,’’ then not-p implies q. 

24 results from substituting (~ p+ q) for its equivalent, (pq), 
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in 4. Three more theorems result from a similar substitution in 5, 
6, and 7. 

The above are the simplest of the theorems of this character which 
involve only the terms, p, g, ~p and ~q. Without increasing the 
number of terms, more complex theorems of the same sort can be 
proved, apparently without limit. A few of the simpler theorems in- 
volving a third proposition sign, 7, are as follows: 

25. ~(paq)> (rap). If p does not imply q, any proposition 
r implies p. 

26. ~ (prq)>(q>r). If p does not imply q, q implies any 
proposition °. 

27. ~(prq)2a(~por). If p does not imply q, not-p implies 
any proposition r, 

28. ~ (p>aq) a (ra~q). If p does not imply q, then any prop- 
osition r implies not-q. 

29. (p> q) >a [pra (raq)]. If p implies gq, then p implies that. 
any proposition r implies q. 

30. (p2q) a [pa(~qo>r)]. If p implies qg, then p implies that 
not-q implies any proposition 1. 

31. (p2q) a [~q>a(ra—~p)]. If p implies q, then not-q im- 
plies that any proposition r implies not-p. 

32. (p2>q)2a[~q>(por)]. If p implies gq, then not-q implies 
that p implies any proposition r. 

33. ~ (prq) > [r>a(q>p)]. If p does not imply q, then any 
proposition r implies that q implies p. 

34. ~ (paq) >a [ra(~q2ap)]. If p does not imply q, then any 
proposition 7 implies that not-q implies p. 

35. ~ (paq) a [ra (pa~q)]. If p does not imply q, then any 
proposition r implies that p implies not-q. 

The addition of a fourth proposition sign constitutes a vocabu- 
lary sufficient for Alice in Wonderland. But consideration for the 
reader—and the printer—requires that we make an end. 

Any one of these theorems can be proved from the postulates of 
‘*Principia Mathematica,’’ from those of Peano, from Schréder’s, 
and from any of the sets given by Huntington. They can also be 
proved, in somewhat different form, from the assumptions of Mrs. 
Ladd-Franklin’s algebra, if the variables of that system are taken to 
symbolize propositions or propositional functions. 

What these theorems reveal is the divergence of the meaning of 
‘*implies’’ in the algebra of logic from the ‘‘implies’’ of valid infer- 
ence. The way in which such theorems came to be included in the 
“‘ealeulus of propositions’’ is, briefly, this: The calculus of proposi- 
tions was preceded by and grew out of the ‘‘calculus of classes.’’ In 
the algebra of classes, ‘‘all a is b’’ may be interpreted, ‘‘all cases of 
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a are cases of b,’’ or ‘‘all cases in which p is true are cases in which 
q is true,’’—henee, finally ‘‘p implies g.’’ But the implication rela- 
tion—when ‘‘p implies q’’ means ‘‘q can be inferred from p’’—fails 
to be analogous to the relation of class inclusion in more ways than 
have yet been noticed. Many of the above theorems can be inter- 
preted as propositions in the algebra of classes, and when so con- 
strued become intelligible and true. Most of them will then be dis- 
closed as results of the two conventions, (1) the zero or empty class is 
contained in every class, and (2) every class is contained in the uni- 
verse of discourse. These are the exact analogues of (1) a false 
proposition implies any proposition, and (2) a true proposition is 
implied by any proposition. In order successfully to symbolize valid 
inference, the algebra of implication needs radical revision. 

The consequences of this difference between the ‘‘implies’’ of the 
algebra and the ‘‘implies’’ of valid inference are most serious. Not 
only does the calculus of implication contain false theorems, but all 
its theorems are not proved. For the theorems are implied by the 
postulates in the sense of ‘‘implies’’ which the system uses. The 
postulates have not been shown to imply any of the theorems except 
in this arbitrary sense. Hence, it has not been demonstrated that the 
theorems can be inferred from the postulates, even if all the postu- 
lates are granted. The assumptions, e. g., of ‘‘Principia Mathe- 
matica,’’ imply the theorems in the same sense that a false proposi- 
tion implies anything, or the first half of any of the above theorems 
implies the last half. The postulates of the ‘‘Principia’’ imply the 
‘*eonsequences’’ thereafter set down in exactly the same fashion 
that ‘‘Socrates was a solar myth’’ implies ‘‘ All triangles have two or 
more sides.”’ 

C. I. Lewis. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Meaning of God in Human Experience: A Philosophic Study of 
Religion. Witu1aM Ernest Hockinc. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1912. 


This is an interesting and important book. It is interesting because 
of its subject, for it deals with the central theme both of philosophy and 
religion, the méaning of God in human experience. It is interesting be- 
cause of its method, for it is at all points the work of a fresh, original 
thinker, dealing at first hand with his subject, and bringing to each ques- 
tion which he faces at once a wide knowledge and an open mind. It is 
interesting, finally, because of its conclusion, for the line which the au- 
thor’s thought follows leads him away from the beaten track of contem- 
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porary philosophy and brings him to a position which, if not unique, is 
at least unusual. 

The book, it may be said at the outset, is not an easy one to read. 
This is due in part to the style, which is singularly uneven, now suggest- 
ing Carlyle in the ornateness of its rhetoric, and again speaking the sober 
and exact language of science. A greater difficulty is the lack of a clear 
and concise summary of the writer’s argument. In the discussion of 
isolated points, interesting and fruitful as they are, one is not always 
conscious of their bearing upon the central theme. This is particularly 
true when Professor Hocking assumes the réle of expositor. He enters 
so intelligently into his opponents’ thought and states their arguments 
with such inner sympathy that one finds oneself more than once on the 
point of yielding assent to some position, only to find his guide shifting 
his ground and beginning to argue on the other side. 

But these difficulties lie on the surface. The reader who follows 
Professor Hocking to the end will find himself richly repaid. The 
author deals with real questions. He brings to their discussion not 
only adequate technical knowledge, but personal graces of the spirit. 
He is a philosopher who is also religious, and he writes with the glow 
and fervor which true religion always produces in those who experience 
it. He describes religion from the inside, not from the outside, telling 
us what it means to the men who have it and never seeking to discredit 
their witness or to transform it, as has so often been done in discus- 
sions of the philosophy of religion, into something so different that they 
themselves would not recognize it. At the same time he knows his phi- 
losophy and brings to the interpretation of his subject that wide acquain- 
tance with the thought of the past which is essential to progress in knowl- 
edge. The book abounds in wise insights aptly expressed. Not in many 
years have we read a book which lends itself so rewardingly to quotation. 
We would be glad to illustrate this in detail did space permit. 

In his preface the author defines his purpose and briefly indicates his 
own philosophical position. He takes his departure from the general dis- 
satisfaction with the older idealistic treatments of religion which has led 
so many in our day to seek a positive groundwork for their faith elsewhere. 
In the lack of clarity to which this effort has thus far led he finds the suffi- 
cient warrant for his study. The book inquires “what in terms of ex- 
perience its God means and has meant to mankind, and it proposes by aid 
of the labors of all coworkers, criticizers and criticized alike, to find the 
foundations of this religion, whether within reason or beyond” (VII.). 
In other words, what is proposed is a rational study of religion in order 
to determine whether or no religion be in its essence rational. 

Having thus defined his problem, the author proceeds to indicate his 
point of view, which is mystical as distinct from idealistic or pragmatic. 
His mysticism is not indeed the negative mysticism which is world-denying, 
not the “ mysticism of mantic and theurgy, mysticism of supernatural ex- 
ploit, seeking short-cut to personal goods” (XVIII.); rather the mysti- 
cism which is implicit in all experience, the mysticism “ which lends to 
life that value which is beyond reach of fact, and that creativity which is 
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beyond the docility of reason; which neither denies nor is denied by the 
results of idealism or the practical works of life, but supplements both, 
and constitutes the essential standpoint of religion” (XVIII.). This 
mysticism of experience the author further defines by contrast to idealism, 
on the one hand, and pragmatism, on the other. The weakness of idealism 
he holds to be its failure to do justice “to the particular and the historical 
in religion, to the authoritative and the wholly superpersonal” (XI.). 
Just because it tries to bring everything under one all-embracing category 
it does not do justice to the actual realities of life. It can not give us an 
authoritative object existing over against us, commanding the allegiance 
of the will. It shows, in short, “no adequate comprehension of the atti- 
tude of worship ” (XI.). Pragmatism, on the other hand, is simply “ ideal- 
ism become more subjective, freedom less bound by authority” (XV.). 
Useful in pointing out something wrong, it must leave the work of discov- 
ering what is right to be done by other means. It may indeed serve as a 
useful guide to action; it can not point for us the way of truth. For 
knowledge deals with that which is given, and is impossible without ulti- 
mates. The trouble with pragmatism is not that it is empirical, but that 
it is not empirical enough. “ An ultimate empiricism, a deference to what 
is given, not makable, just in these regions of the supersensible and the 
supernatural, is an attitude wholly necessary to human dignity and to true 
religion. Far less than absolute idealism is positive pragmatism (radically 
taken) capable of worship ” (XVII.). 

What is sought then in the book is a rational defense of religion which 
shall vindicate for the religious man what he has always believed himself 
to find in his religion, first-hand contact with an authoritative object im- 
mediately known as the most real and certain of facts. 

The book falls into six divisions. The first deals with religion as seen 
in its effects; the second, with religious feeling and religious theory; the 
third, with the need of God; the fourth, with the knowledge of God; the 
fifth, with worship and the mystics; the sixth, with the fruits of religion. 
It is not possible to follow the course of the argument in detail, and we 
shall have time only to comment briefly upon the points which seem to us 
most important. These are, first, the author’s conception of the nature of 
religion; secondly, his view of the place of idea in religion; thirdly, his 
view of the meaning of the God idea; and finally, his grounds for believ- 
ing that such a being as God really exists. 

Before beginning our comment in detail a word may be said of the 
order followed. The philosophical discussion which fills Parts II. to IV. 
is introduced and followed by chapters which describe religion as a fact of 
experience. We can not but feel that this separation is unfortunate. The 
materials from which the author draws his conception of religion as an 
observed fact are not marshaled in any one place, with the result that the 
reader is often left in doubt as to the ground of the conclusion drawn. 
The discussion of worship and the mystical experience, as well as of the 
prophetic consciousness, and other fruits of religion, are really presuppo- 
sitions of the argument rather than its consequences, and the force of the 
presentation would have been augmented if all the material dealing with 
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religion could have been grouped together at the outset. As it is, one has 
the feeling of a certain abstractness and a priori character in the theoret- 
ical discussion which is not really justified. 

Taking up in detail the four points referred to, we begin with the au- 
thor’s view of religion. His analysis of the religious experience leads him 
to note the following three characteristics: In the first place, it involves a 
fearless and original valuation of things. It is an experience of individual 
freedom and creativity over against one’s environment. In the second 
place, it is an experience of necessity. The fresh and original judgments 
of religion seem to the man who possesses them to be not merely his own 
individual creation, but due to an inner necessity to which he can not but 
yield. And finally, the religious attitude assumes for the man who has it 
a certain universal character. What is valid for him he believes to be valid 
also for all men everywhere. The note of authority is the note of all 
genuine religion. In these characteristics of combined freedom, necessity, 
and universality, we have revealed the distinctive nature of religion as an 
experience, namely, its “ present possession of the distant sources of worth 
and certainty ” (p. 31). We may indeed define religion as “the present’ 
attainment in a single experience of those objects which in the course of 
nature are reached only at the end of infinite progression. Religion is an- 
ticipated attainment” (p. 31). 

This does not mean that the religious man is satisfied to accept his 
environment as it is. On the contrary, the singular thing about religion 
is that this experience of possession on the part of the person who has it 
proves to be a spur to activity. The more intense the personal religious 
experience, the more marked its effects in society. Religious men in every 
age have been creators, alterers, turners of the world upside down. In- 
deed, if one were to seek for a single word which would describe religion, 
considered as an objective fact in history, it would be the word, creativity. 
Religion, apparently often without independent content of its own, has 
been the source of fruitful activity in every sphere of human interest. 

This is signally illustrated by the mystical experience, that type of re- 
ligious life which is commonly regarded as most anti-social and individ- 
ualistic. Mysticism, Professor Hocking defines as “a way of dealing with 
God, having cognitive and other fruit, affecting first the mystic’s own 
being and then his thinking, affording him thereby answers to prayer 
which he can distinguish from the results of his own reflection ” (p. 355). 
It is not, at least since the Pseudo-Dionysius it has not meant to be, a 
“rival theology,” but rather “an experimental wisdom, having its 
own methods and its own audacious intention of meeting Deity face 
to face” (p. 355). Mysticism begins with a heightened consciousness 
of self, a feeling of dissatisfaction with all the relative satisfactions af- 
forded by life as it is. It involves a withdrawal into self, that in solitude 
the hungry soul may renew its life by contact with the ultimate reality. 
Herein lies its negative and world-denying character. But the mystic 
does not stop here; at least, not ordinarily, or in the person of his best 
representatives. Rather does he turn back to the world, in order that he 
may live out the new insight which he has thus attained. In actual ex- 
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perience the mystics have been anything but solitaires. They have been 
men of affairs, active, resourceful, creative. In their own personal ex- 
perience they have discovered a profound psychological truth, the truth, 
namely, that in order to insure the most effective social activity one must 
from time to time withdraw into oneself for renewal through contact with 
the primal founts of being. This law of alternation, which Professor 
Hocking discusses at length in Chapter XXVIII., and of which he finds 
many illustrations in human experience, is at once the explanation and 
the justification of worship. To it are due those familiar social fruits of 
religion, such as prophecy, inspiration, and the like, which he discusses at 
length in his concluding chapters. 

The second point of interest in the book is the author’s discussion of 
the place of idea in religion. How far, he asks, is the current tendency to 
depreciate the intellectual content of religion justified? How far can we 
adequately define religion in terms of feeling or of will? How far may 
we regard the God idea as a by-product which is negligible for the pur- 
poses of explaining the origin of religion and accounting for its function? 

Professor Hocking answers all these questions in the negative. To him 
idea is of the very essence of religion because it is implicit in the nature 
of the religious experience itself. The religious experience is a metaphys- 
ical experience in the sense of being an experience of contact with reality. 
As such it involves an intellectual element which can not be ignored with- 
out destroying the experience itself. 

The section in which Professor Hocking maintains this thesis contains 
the freshest and most original work in the book. It is an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the psychology of feeling in its relation to idea. He discusses 
the various theories which treat the two in their independence and shows 
their inadequacy. It is impossible to isolate idea from feeling, for ideas 
come into existence through our interest in reality. Love of truth is 
itself a passion rooted in the nature of man, existing in and for itself 
(p. 123), and conversely feeling never exists by itself, but is always a mark 
of unstable equilibrium. Feeling is only another name for our search for 
the idea. Religion, then, is quite in the right in insisting upon dogma. 
Dogma is only our way of expressing our conviction that in religion we 
deal with reality, and reality of a necessary and eternal nature. This is 
why pragmatism, however useful it may be as a guide to truth, can never 
satisfy us as an ultimate philosophy. “ As mature persons we can wor- 
ship only that which we are compelled to worship. ... Unless God is that 
being for whom the soul is inescapably destined by the eternal nature of 
things, the worship of God will get no sufficient hold on the human heart ” 
(p. 152). 

The conclusion, then, to which the author comes in his preliminary 
study of the nature of religion is this: that “we can not find a footing for 
religion in feeling, but must look for valid religious ideas. And these 
ideas are not to be taken at liberty, nor deduced from the conception of 
any necessary purpose. We are to seek the truth of religion obediently 
in experience as something which is established in independence of our 
finite wills” (p. 155). 
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So we are led to the third point to be noticed, the significance of the 
God idea. Leaving open for the moment the question of the reality of 
God, what must God be if he is to do for us what religion requires? Three 
things at least. In the first place, he must unify our world; secondly, he 
must furnish us with an absolute standard; and finally, he must be “ inti- 
mate infallible associate, present in all experience, as that by which we 
too may firmly conceive that experience from the outside” (p. 224). He 
must be one, not indeed in the sense of a bare abstract monism, but as 
supplying that principle of unity that is necessary to a rational optimism, 
a unity consistent, to be sure, with a relative pluralism, requiring it in- 
deed in order to account for the evil of which we have practical experience, 
but never elevating this evil to a level with itself, always regarding it as 
the transitory, the subordinate, that which is ultimately to be overcome. 
God, then, for religion will be “ an individual reality not ourselves, which 
makes for rightness and which actually accomplishes rightness when left 
to its own working” (p. 177). 

Again, God must be the Absolute, not in the sense of excluding the 
relative that we know in experience, but as providing the standard by 
which it is to be judged. So conceived, the Absolute is the most indis- 
pensable of all conceptions, to which we are led on purely pragmatic 
grounds. For action is not interested solely in making differences. It 
is interested rather “in making improvement, or, in other words, change 
in a situation which itself is permanent” (p. 186). The very conception 
of improvement implies a standard, and so brings us face to face with the 
Absolute. God, then, must be for us a unifying principle and an absolute 
standard, but above all he must be that intimate personal friend that 
religion has always affirmed him to be and that the experience of religious 
men has shown him to be in fact. 

At this point the author faces the crux of every religious philosophy, 
the problem of evil. He considers the ancient dilemma, which Professor 
McTaggart has recently revived in his book, “ Some Dogmas of Religion.” 
Either God can control evil and does not, in which case he is not good, or 
he would, but can not, in which case he is not God. The author points out 
that the fallacy in this dilemma lies in regarding evil as something com- 
plete in itself apart from its relations; whereas, the characteristic feature 
of the religious life has been that it has never been willing to accept this 
conclusion. Religion has never denied the fact of evil. Rather has it 
intensified it in manifold ways. But it has insisted that evil is not the last 
word of evil (p. 218). There is a meaning behind evil, a purpose working 
itself out through it, which makes it worth all it costs, and God as the 
great Other who gives the key to this meaning is the power by which this 
transmutation of values is wrought. 

From definition we pass to proof. Granting that we have correctly de- 
scribed what religion seeks in its God, how do we know that such a being 
exists in fact? Here Professor Hocking’s answer is very simple. We 
know God: just as we know any other object, by first-hand experience 
p. 229). Not indeed that the consciousness of God is everywhere and 
always explicit, but that even in the simplest religious feeling we have al- 
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ready implicitly present “idea masses prepared beforehand in some more 
elemental experience” (p. 233), which in time develop into the great con- 
cept we call God. It is not that we come to the God idea at some partic- 
ular stage of our experience, still less that we reason from this experience 
to the idea, but that we discover on reflection that which has always been 
present implicitly from the first. Our knowledge of God here stands on 
the same basis with all other knowledge, notably with our knowledge of 
our fellowmen. Indeed, Professor Hocking argues at length to prove that 
we could not know other persons at all if it were not for this prior posses- 
sion of a knowledge of God as the standard by which real personal exist- 
ence is to be tested. In this respect all three of the fundamental objects of 
our knowledge, God, nature, and our fellowmen, stand on the same level. 
They are not independent objects of knowledge, but each is involved in 
and with the others, and our consciousness of the reality of any one stands 
and falls with our consciousness of the reality of the others. Nature is 
known to us as real because it is the object of common knowledge by other 
selves. Selves are known to us as real because they are fellow knowers of 
a real nature; and nature and other selves are both alike known as real 
because there is implicitly present in our knowledge of each that great 
other self whom we call God. From the beginning “God is immediately 
known, and permanently known, as the other Mind which in creating 
Nature is also creating me” (p. 297). 

If we ask more in detail how we come to the consciousness of this 
mysterious presence Professor Hocking can give us no clear answer. 
“Through no historical retracings shall we discover the silent entrance 
into nature of that presence” (p. 234). Shall we say that we rise to the 
thought of God from the sense of mystery which primitive man feels face 
to face with the phenomena of nature and of human life? But before man 
can feel mystery God must be there already. There is all the difference in 
the world between the sense of ignorance and the sense of mystery. “ The 
former means, I know not; the latter means, I know not, but it is known ” 
(p. 236). If then we wish to describe “ the original source” of the knowl- 
edge of God we should have to say that it is “an experience of not being 
alone in knowing the world, and especially the world of nature. In such 
an experience—if there be such—would be contained all the possibilities 
for harm and for good which religion has exhibited” (p. 236). 

Holding such views, it is not strange that the one argument for God’s 
existence which has weight for the author is the ontological argument. 
This to him is not a syllogism of formal logic, but simply a report of ex- 
perience. It is our way of telling what we actually find in our own ex- 
perience and trusting the processes which make that report as valid wit- 
nesses. If we were to put it in logical form we should have to say, not “I 
have an idea of God, therefore God exists,” but “I have an idea of God, 
therefore I have an experience of God” (p. 314). In our knowledge of 
God idea and experience belong together. We could not have the first 
without the second. In the course of our experience, to be sure, the idea 
is further developed and gains richness of content from many different 
sources, but its essential elements are present from the first. The fact that 
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we have it at all is our guarantee that in religion we are dealing with a 
reality as real as any of which it is possible for us to conceive. 

So much by way of exposition. A word of final estimate. I have 
spoken of the author’s thought as leading him away from the beaten track 
of contemporary philosophy and bringing him to a position which if not 
unique is at least unusual. It is none the less true that the book is 
symptomatic of a certain tendency in current thinking. It springs from 
the same impulse which has given birth to modern realism, the desire to 
get away from abstractions and artificialities and to recover contact with 
the real world as given to us in experience. The originality of Professor 
Hocking’s treatment is found in his insistence upon the fact that the 
most certain things in experience are not the physical objects that we call 
things, but those centers of conscious rational activity that we call per- 
sons. What he reaches—to use his own words—is “a supernatural real- 
ism, or a social realism, or more truly a realism of the Absolute not far 
removed from absolute idealism” (p. 290). God and the self, or rather 
the society of selves—these for him constitute the ultimate realities. 

We believe that this reminder is timely. It is high time that we real- 
ized that no psychology of religion can be scientific which ignores the 
meaning of religious experience to the man who has it. Writing as a 
psychologist for psychologists Professor Hocking shows us what this ex- 
perience implies, and behold, it is metaphysical through and through. 
Accepting the pragmatist test of usefulness as a clue to reality, he applies 
it to the object of religious faith and shows that the qualities of inevit- 
ableness and finality in the older definitions of God against which prag- 
matism protests are essential to its adequate functioning in religion. In 
this we believe that he is entirely right, and in his emphasis upon the 
pragmatic value of the Absolute for religion will be found the chief merit 
of the book. 

When we pass from this general thesis to the details of the treatment 
we find ourselves now and again raising a query. Is the God whom we 
find thus given in experience adequately defined? Admitting that Pro- 
fessor Hocking is right in making place in his definition for the attri- 
butes of unity and absoluteness has he done equal justice to other ele- 
ments which have been central, we will not say in the idea simply, but in 
the experience of God. One hears little of the qualities of justice and of 
love which have played so great a part in historic religion. The ethical 
experience with its consciousness of sin and its sense of brotherhood, is 
given little or no place either in establishing faith in God or in deter- 
mining the content of the God idea. One gains the impression as one 
reads that however much may have entered into the content of the God 
idea through the great ethical religions it is after all negligible compared 
with those more general elements which are common to the ethical relig- 
ions with the natural religions which they have replaced. More than once 
we hear Professor Hocking saying that it is more certain to the religious 
man that God is than what he is (p. 296 cf., p. 317), or using such sen- 
tences as this: “In finding God simply existent we find him both good 
and righteous in his activity, and the condition of so finding him is that 
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he himself remains above the contrasts of good and evil” (p. 332). Such 
language in its abstract and a priori character is suspiciously suggestive 
of the absolute idealism which the author repudiates. What has become, 
one is tempted to ask, of the radical empiricism of which so much was 
made at the outset? Wherein does the author’s attitude toward the con- 
crete and historic in religion differ from, let us say, that of Hegel? 

Nor is it only in connection with the content of the God idea that we 
find ourselves asking questions. In his statement of the grounds of 
belief Professor Hocking passes lightly over aspects of the religious 
experience which have seemed to many religious men of controlling 
importance. One may agree with him that the experience which the 
ontological argument seeks to express does really lie at the basis of every 
proof of God. We believe in God not because we can demonstrate his 
existence by logic, but because faith in him is so indissolubly associated 
with all the highest values of life that we simply can not conceive of life 
without him. But in experience this conviction never meets us alone, 
but always associated with other convictions, intellectual and moral, 
which clothe it with warmth and content. The God in whom faith rests 
is never (certainly never at first) the abstract “I am,” of whom one can 
say only that “he is,” but the God of strength or of wisdom, or of justice 
or of love, who has some message to give, some purpose to be fulfilled, some 
power to display. So the interests which underlie the cosmological, the 
teleological, and above all, the moral arguments, can never be divorced 
from the ontological, and the reasoning which (rightly as we believe) 
endeavors to rehabilitate the one must concern itself with the others also. 

The difficulty into which Professor Hocking has fallen at this point is 
due, we can not but feel, to his failure adequately to estimate, or, at all 
events, to use the contribution of history to religion. In spite of all that 
is said about the importance of idea for religion the content of religious 
belief is lightly touched on, and the difference which separates the historic 
types of religion dismissed as irrelevant. For Professor Hocking, as for 
Professor James, the mystic is the typically religious man, and the dis- 
tinctive contributions of ethics to religion minimized, if not altogether 
overlooked. 

But we would not end upon a note of criticism. We believe Professor 
Hocking has a real message to the religious thought of our day. We 
know no book which more adequately diagnoses the weakness of the pres- 
ent religious situation or more clearly points out the needed remedy. We 
need a philosophy which shall combine the firm grasp of idealism upon 
the necessary and abiding elements in religion with the keen sense of the 
concrete and the historic, and above all, the strong ethical interest which 
characterizes pragmatism. We need a philosophy which shall bring to 
the study of the religious experience that sober common sense, that re- 
spect for fact as fact which gives our new realism its all but religious 
quality, without making our experience of physical objects our exclusive 
standard of reality. We need, in short, a philosophy which shall make 
personality in the sense in which we know it in ourselves, and which is 
presupposed in the great spiritual experiences of mankind, the most real 
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thing in the world, the standard by which everything that deserves to be 
called reality must be tested. Professor Hocking has pointed out this 
need; he has made a distinct contribution toward meeting it. We trust 
that his book may lead others to move still farther along the path which 
he has pointed out. 


Wiuuram ApaAms Brown. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Association 
will meet in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and Psychol- 
ogy of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Monday, April 28, at 
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Columbia University. The following papers will be presented: “ Binet 
Tests in Schools for Incorrigibles in New York City,” A. E. Rejall; 
“Some Individual Differences in Immediate Memory Span,” G. F. 
Williamson; “The Order of Merit Method and the Method of Paired 
Comparisons,” Miss Mabel Barrett; “ Effect of Size and Frequency on 
Permanency of Impression,” Dr. E. K. Strong; “A Comparison of the 
Records of the Criminal Woman and the Working Child in a Series of 
Mental Tests,” Dr. Clara J. Weidensall; “ Families of American Men of 
Science,” Professor J. McK. Cattell; “ The Influence of Strychnine on 
Mental and Motor Efficiency,” Dr. A. T. Poffenberger. 


Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, announces that, in 
accordance with his recently outlined plan to secure photographs of psy- 
chologists, philosophers, educators, and scientists, on a basis of the demand’ 
for them, pictures of psychologists are now being obtained. The demand 
for photographs of philosophers, educators, and scientists has been very 
slight, and it is, therefore, urged that requests for these be sent in at once. 
The photographs will be of the uniform size of eight by ten and it is 
expected that they will be accompanied by autographs. 

A CONFERENCE between teachers of law, social science, and philosophy 
to discuss the problem of “ Law in Relation to Social Ends” has been 
called for April 25, at the College of the City of New York, and for 
April 26, at Columbia University, under the chairmanship of Professor 
John Dewey. Papers on the main topic or on points bearing on the 
relation of philosophy to law are to be presented. 


THE appearance of the two following journals is announced by their 
publishers: Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phinomenologische Forschung, 
edited by E. Husserl, and published by Max Niemeyer, Halle, and Die 
Geisteswissenschaften, edited by Dr. Otto Buek and Dr. Paul Herre, and 
published by Verlag von Veit and Company, Leipzig. 


Unper the auspices of the Catholic Summer School of America, an 
extension course of five lectures was given in New York City by the 
Rev. William Turner, of the Catholic University of America, on “The 
Philosophical Errors of the Day.” 


Proressor JAMES H. Turts, head of the department of philosophy in 
the University of Chicago, was the convocation orator at the eighty- 
sixth convocation of that institution on March 18. The subject of his ad- 
dress was “The University and the Advance of Justice.” 


Proressor GreorGE Hersert PatMer, Alvord professor of natural re- 
ligion, moral philosophy, and civil polity, and Professor Francis Pea- 
body, Plummer professor of Christian morals, have given their final lec- 
tures at Harvard University. 

Dr. Fevix Krvuecer, professor of philosophy at the University of 
Halle, and Kaiser Wilhelm professor at Columbia University, lectured on 
psychological subjects recently at the University of Wisconsin gmd the 
University of Illinois. 





